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Local Initiatives Support Corporation 


A major new organization has been formed to help existing 
community development groups revitalize urban neighborhoods 
throughout the country. Called the Local Initiatives Support 
Corporation (LISC), the new organization was started with an 
initial 2-year funding of $9.35 million from six major corporate 
donors and lenders and the Ford Foundation. Technical 
assistance, investment, and matching seed money from LISC 
are expected to generate millions of dollars more in private and 
governmental grants and investments in the economic, physical, 
and social improvement of the participating 

communities — up to 100 in the next 5 years. Franklin A. 
Thomas, president of the Ford Foundation, called the 
establishment of the LISC ‘‘a testament to the large and growing 
number of successful local organizations that are ready to 
expand and diversify their community development programs. ”’ 
He noted that: ‘This effort builds on a solid record of 
achievement by men and women who are directly affected by 
adverse conditions in all kinds of communities. Residents of 
poor and middle-class, black, Hispanic, Oriental, and other 
ethnic neighborhoods have for several years displayed energy, 
imagination, and leadership in arresting decline and making 
their communities substantially more livable.”’ 


The companies involved in the formation of the LISC are: Aetna 
Life & Casualty Foundation, Atlantic Richfield Foundation, 
Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Company of 
Chicago, International Harvester Company, Levi Strauss & Co.., 
and the Prudential Insurance Company of America. LISC is 
located at 666 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 


Foreign Investment in Distressed Areas Encouraged 


The Federal Government has a policy of neither promoting nor 
discouraging foreign investments in the United States. They are 
welcome, however, as important contributions to the U.S. 
economy and are treated equally with domestic investments. 
Foreign firms do not receive any Federal or State business 
assistance not available to domestic firms but they are eligible 
for a number of domestic development programs administered 
by HUD and the Department of Commerce. Working through 
the White House Interagency Coordinating Council, these two 
Departments will develop a strategy to open additional and 
expanded opportunities for foreign-owned development projects 
located in distressed areas. In addition to distributing 
information to investors and helping States strengthen their 
information capabilities, the two Federal agencies will further 
analyze direct foreign investment in the U.S. and its potential 
for revitalization. Commerce will have the lead role in this 
project. 
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nsus Bureau Says City-Suburb Income Gap Widens 


According to a study by the Census Bureau, the income gap 
between central city residents and suburbanites widened 
between 1970 and 1978. The report indicates that the median 
income of central city families dropped from 83 percent in 1970 
to 79 percent in 1978. Although the median income of city 
families rose 57 percent during the 8-year period, it actually 
decreased when adjusted for price increases, creating a loss of 


purchasing power, on the average. Suburban family income just | 


about kept pace with inflation, while that of nonmetropolitan 
families rose more rapidly. The study does not note any 
systematic narrowing in the income gap between central cities 
and suburbs as a result of the reported trend that middle-income 
households are moving back to the city or staying in the city, 
and occupying selected low- to moderate-income city 
neighborhoods. Even where such a trend is reported to be 
extensive, there is no clear demonstration that the trend is 
narrowing the income gap. The authors of the study say that 


there are no hard numbers on movements of such middle-income | 


households but that if their numbers are large and the trend were 
to continue long enough, the city-suburb income gap may 
narrow. The 1980 census should provide a much clearer picture 
of this reported phenomenon. 


The study, The City-Suburb Income Gap: Is It Being Narrowed 
by a Back-to-the-City Movement?, is the first in a new series to 
provide insight on important demographic trends and patterns 
and includes data from outside sources as well as the Census 
Bureau. 


Demonstration Project to Reduce Housing Costs 


HUD Secretary Moon Landrieu and Alfred E. Kahn, the 
President’s inflation advisor, have jointly announced a 


demonstration project aimed at reducing the cost of housing and i 


curbing inflation. The project, to be conducted in four areas of 
the country, is designed to reduce housing costs through 
modifying local government regulations and shortening 
processing time. HUD will be working with local government 
officials in the four areas in an effort to develop innovative 
approaches that will result in the construction of quality homes 
at more affordable prices. The goal is to reduce total life cycle 
costs, which include not only the initial construction costs but 
also continuing operation and maintenance expense. Two of the 
demonstrations will be inner-city projects located in Hayward 
Calif., and Shreveport, Louisiana. The other two will be in 
suburban areas — Allegheny County, Pa., and Clark County, 
Washington. In announcing the demonstration, Secretary 
Landrieu said: ‘“We must find ways to cut the cost of housing 
construction or the dream of homeownership will never become 
a reality for millions of Americans.”’ 
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Responding to the ’80’s: Select Panel Begins Study — The 
Urban Land Institute, with financial help from HUD, has 
formed the Council on Development Choices for the ’80’s. 
The Council’s program is structured to produce information 
on a range of choices that can be matched to a variety of 
regional and local needs and individual preferences during 
the decade of the ’80’s. 


City Centre, Middletown, Ohio — Between Dayton and 
Cincinnati lies the little city of Middletown (pop. 48,000). 
Through effective use of Federal and local funding, 
Middletown has produced a hub that rivals Pittsburgh’s 
Golden Triangle and Chicago’s Loop. 


Working for ‘the Other Side’ — The President’s Executive 
Exchange Program is helping business and government 
cooperate more fully in attacking energy, housing, 
environmental, transportation and other pressing problems 
of urban America. 


Voyage by the Deaf 


Investment Strategy Works in St. Paul — In Minnesota, 
the City of St. Paul stands as a model in its approach to 
addressing deficiencies in the intergovernmental system. 
Called the Negotiated Investment Strategy Program, the 
City’s program is tapping the resources needed to revitalize 
the Nation’s urban centers. 


Residential Design and Behavior 
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Responding to the 
80’s: Select Panel 
Begins Study 


Lawrence O. Houstoun, Jr. 


The Urban Land Institute (ULI), with 
financial help from HUD, has formed the 
Council on Development Choices for the 
*80’s. The council is made up of 35 
distinguished State and local elected 
officials, and leaders from the private 
development community. A primary task 
of the council will be to make 
recommendations regarding changing 
Forum, locations, costs and rate of 
development, taking into account 
economic, demographic and resource 
trends. 


Energy 


Energy has brought about one of the most 
pervasive causes of change. Energy cost 
increases and the potential for 
interruptions in supply will affect almost 
every aspect of the Nation’s development 
and revitalization activities. Energy 
considerations will increasingly influence 
building design, orientation, general 
location, and the mix of uses within 
building sites and neighborhoods. In part, 
this will be a response to costs and the 
need for conservation; in part it will be 
the result of uncertainty on the part of 
consumers and investors. Technological 
adjustments to increasing energy costs, 
such as the introduction of a greater 
number of fuel efficient autos, will make 
it possible to sustain some of the patterns 
of development activity that 
predominated in the ’70’s. Still, it 
appears that important changes will be 
necessary; changes that are already 
evident in the operation of the market 
place. 
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Inflation 


A second factor influencing future 
activity is the increasing disparity 
between the cost of development and 
revitalization and the incomes of 
consumers. This phenomenon became 
apparent in the last few years of the ’70’s 
as consumers spent larger shares of their 
disposable incomes for housing and 
transportation. While the permanence of 
this problem has been questioned, there is 
no question that it will be with us for 
longer than originally anticipated, 
probably throughout a good portion of the 
1980's. 


Labor and materials, and capital and land 
costs are all on the rise. While housing 
previously enjoyed relatively low interest 
rates, it appears that competition for 
capital will be much stiffer in the ’80’s 
with consequent continued pressure on 
costs. Land costs are rising because land 
is viewed as a good investment in an 
inflationary environment, but also 
because there are limits on the supply of 
developable land. These result in part 


from public policies that slow or restrict 
development and from a lack of public 
funds to provide the necessary services 
and facilities. These conditions can be 
expected to continue during the 1980’s. 


Demographic Shifts 


A third cause of future changes in 4 
development and revitalization activity is | 
a shift in demography, especially the 

entry of most of the baby boom 

population into the home buying age. 
Also important is the rapid increase in the | 
number of small households, the growing | 
incidence of two-wage earner ; 
households, the increasing participation | 
of women in the work force, the 
prospective growth of the elderly 
population, and the shifting growth rates 

of metropolitan and nonmetropolitan 
places. 


An increase in regulation affecting 
development is a fourth factor that will 
contribute to a reduction of activity. 
Federal air and water quality programs 
that were initiated in the ’70’s will have 
significant impacts on development and 
revitalization as implementation measures | 
take hold in the ’80’s. The general 
increase in State and local regulatory j 
activity designed to conserve public funds | 
and other resources as well as to preserve | 
amenities may be expected to continue in 
some form. Some local regulatory 

activity has also reflected an implicit 

desire to exclude newcomers. Litigation 
can be expected to reduce, but not 
eliminate, the incidence of such 
regulations during the 1980’s. 
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A number of other factors will also affect 
the type, location, cost, and rate of 
growth of new development and 
revitalization. The growth rate of the 
economy, the shift from a manufacturing 
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From left, State Representative Laura DeHerrera, Council Member from Denver, Colorado 

Secretary Moon Landrieu, Co-Chairmen of the Council, Governor Bruce Babbitt of Arizona and Harold S. Jensen of Chicago, 
Mayor Richard Arrington, Council Member from Birmingham, Alabama, Supervisor Susanne Wilson, Council Member from 

San Jose, California, and Mayor Tom Moody, Council Member from Columbus, Ohio at the opening meeting of the Development 


Choices for the ’ 80’ s project. 


to a service base, and adjustments in 
transportation and communication 
technology will also work to reshape 
existing urban areas and will give new 
forms to suburban and nonmetropolitan 
development. 


Present Responses 


Many of the conditions that will govern 
1980’s development and revitalization are 
already at work, and the market and 
public policymakers are beginning to 
respond. Some responses are very 
promising. For example, infill 
development (development of passed 
over vacant land in built-up urban areas) 
is occurring in many areas, making better 
use of land and public facilities. Many 
central cities are beginning to see a 
resurgence of activity as the result of a 
demand for proximity between housing 
and jobs and governmental incentives for 
development designed to enhance social 
and economic opportunities. 
Development policies in some States and 
localities are being revised to prevent 
costly delays in development permit 
decisions, delays that are eventually paid 
for by consumers. 


Some responses to evolving conditions, 
on the other hand, are not so promising. 
Excessive regulation and attendant costs 
are causing some development to occur in 
a widely dispersed pattern, poorly served 
by public facilities and services and 
wasteful of energy resources. Two other 
problems, however, may prove to be 
more important. The first is inertia in the 
response of consumers and investors, an 


inertia that may be due in part to a lack of 
awareness of new conditions, to a 
disbelief in their importance and impact, 
a lack of awareness of acceptable 
alternatives, and/or simple resistance to 
change. Two-person households, for 
example, continue to buy four bedroom 
homes, not because they need the space 
or plan to have children, but because 
large homes are still seen as the ‘‘best’’ 
investment. Developers recognize the 
importance of energy conservation, but 
do not feel compelled to respond if 
consumers are not yet demanding action 
and there are as yet no other market or 
cost imperatives affecting the developer. 
While it is difficult to give weight to the 
importance of problem recognition and 
acceptance of the need for change, these 
are, nevertheless, forces of consequence 
affecting development. 


The second problem is more deep-seated. 
It is the barrier to change and adjustment 
that is often expressed in public policy. 
Some of these barriers stem from 
historical circumstances. Most existing 
policies and regulations were devised 
under circumstances quite different than 
those that will prevail in the ’80’s and are 
therefore in many respects obsolete. The 
sheer technical and political difficulty of 
changing these regulations even with the 
best of intentions on the part of all 
interested parties makes it clear there will 
be a lag between policy and condition. 


Some of the barriers are intentional. Infill 
is sometimes resisted because it disrupts 
familiar patterns, increases traffic, or 


are comfortable the way they are. New 
fringe development may be resisted 
because it removes cherished open space. 


Rehabilitation and reuse may be resisted 
because they can displace residents who 
are often old and/or low-income, and 
because these activities generally disrupt 
political constituencies. Increases in 
density may be resisted because they 
suggest unfamiliar types of development 
or because of a concern about people who 
are thought not to fit into the community 
or who may place new burdens on tax 
resources. Commercial and office 
development may be resisted because it is 
claimed to be environmentally disruptive 
or may create tax burdens. 


These and other points of resistance have 
effects that transcend the interests of the 
resisting persons. Blind opposition to 
change will make it more difficult and 
costly to achieve major improvements in 
the energy efficiency of our communities. 
It will increase housing costs for everyone 
and may deny decent housing 
opportunities and locational choices to 
larger numbers of young persons, 
minorities, and elderly. 


Implication: for Action 


To the extent that the market and public 
policymakers are responding in 
constructive ways to evolving conditions, 
these responses need to be strongly 
encouraged and supported. In other cases, 
the public needs to become aware of the 
benefits it may lose if it continues to 
apply 1950’s and ’60’s values to 
development in the ’80’s. The 


brings new people into communities that 
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Innovations are needed to produce high quality, compact residential opportunities 
such as this project in Newport Beach, California. 


Development Choices for the ’80’s 
project is designed to respond to these 
challenges. 


Project Summary 


The Council’s role is to prepare new 
development choices that can serve as the 
basis for a long-term public education 
program. It will: 


@ visit existing developments which 
possess qualities responsive to changing 
needs and resource limitations. 

®@ mount a major Development Expo in 
New York City in October which depicts 
in graphic form outstanding 
developments and development related 
processes from around the country. 

@ issue a report in November 
summarizing the findings and 
recommendations of the Council. 

® commission a film which captures the 
major development issues for broad 
dissemination. 

® provide its findings and 
recommendations to the President’s 
Commission on a National Agenda for the | 
Eighties. 
® undertake a series of implementation 
measures at the State, regional and local 
levels in 1981 to promote further action 
on these issues. 

@ make a major effort to reach decision- 
makers at all governmental levels and in 
the private development community. 


Forum Process 


Through a series of regional forums, the 
Council has consulted with urban experts, | 
environmentalists, consumers, real estate | 
and other relevant interests. Their product | 
will be a series of practical ; 
recommendations affecting housing, 
retail and employment facilities, 
suggesting ways in which government 
and the development industry should 
accommodate demographic shifts, ; 
resource supplies, economic changes and § 
various public needs. . 


@ At this point, 16 forces or “‘disci- 





plines’’ — that is, market demands and 
public policies — have been tentatively 
identified that are likely to be of greatest 
importance during the coming decade. 


@ The first of these is to ‘‘meet the needs 
of an increasingly diverse group of 
households.’’ 


© The second discipline is to ‘reduce the 
growth of energy consumption.”’ 


@ The third is to ‘‘maintain the present 
high level of transportation mobility even 
if private auto travel is constrained.’’ 


@ The fourth is to ‘‘facilitate economic 
development.’’ This means more 
investments in firms where there are 
surpluses of labor and physical plant, as 
well as a growing new concern for aiding 
industries whose strength in world 
markets can improve America’s balance 
of payments. 


@ The fifth represents an underlying 
market demand — that is ‘‘providing a 
strong sense of community, security and 
privacy’’ in the choice of housing and its 
location. In this context, ‘‘security”’ 
refers to economic as well as physical 
security. 


@ The sixth reflects those forces that 
favor maintenance of the status quo in 
considering development-related 
changes. 


@ The seventh is to ‘‘respond to demands 
for residential ownership. ”’ 


@ The eighth is to ‘‘facilitate the social 
and economic mobility of disadvantaged 
persons.”” 


@ The ninth is to ‘‘‘maintain existing 
standards for protection of the 
environment.”’ 


@ The tenth is to ‘‘help contain and/or 
reduce the costs of housing and 
development as they affect the 
consumer.”’ 


@ The eleventh is ‘‘to maintain 
profitability’’ in development. 


@ The twelfth is to ‘‘minimize long term 


commitments in the face of uncertainty 
about future conditions.’’ 


@ The thirteenth is to ‘‘continue to 
provide a high level of private amenities 
in housing and commercial areas.”” 


@ The fourteenth is ‘‘to provide public 
services and facilities at the lowest cost.”’ 


© The fifteenth is to ‘‘meet the demands 
of'new growth for new public facilities.’’ 


© The sixteenth is the probable increase 
in competition for scarce capital for 
investment. 


In the world of decisionmaking, these 
forces often produce conflicting 
pressures. Developers and government 
officials may agree, as they often do, on 
the long term requirements, but either or 
both may be severely restrained by 
market or political pressures. 


With the perspective of the regional 
forums, the Council will assess the 
relative importance of these 16 
disciplines. Then it will consider various 
options for influencing physical 
development that appear best to respond 
to these needs. These physical change 
options include public policies that 
expand or limit the availability of land for 
development; increase the compactness 
and mix of uses in new development; and 
emphasize either transit or highway 
construction and maintenance as well as 
many others. 


Finally, the forums and the Council will 
consider the broad range of 
implementation tools available to effect 
selected physical development options. 
These include institutional changes, 
regulatory reforms, financing 
modifications and many others. The 
resulting guides for public and private 
decisionmakers will take into account 
regional differences and the great range of 
personal choices that exists in our 
country. It will also, however, deal with 
some problems that we share in common 
and which we would be well advised not 
to ignore. 


Defining Goal Options 

The project strikes a note of optimism. It 
is initiated on the judgment that despite 
impending constraints and shortages, the 
built environment can be adjusted in ways 
that will continue to be satisfactory to 
most people even if some lifestyle 
changes are involved. The program will 
emphasize the choices we will have 
regarding adjustments. It will also 
emphasize how those choices can be 
obtained through modifications of public 
policies and private practices. 


Finally, this program is not designed to 
produce a plan or a national policy. 
Rather, it is structured to produce 
information on a range of choices that can 
be matched to a variety of regional and 
local needs and individual preferences. 
As an institution operating outside of 
government, the Council will have full 
latitude in arriving at conclusions and 
recommendations. Complete consensus 
on all points is neither expected nor 
required. 

Secretary Moon Landrieu set the stage for 
the Development Choices project last 
November at the annual meeting of the 
National League of Cities. He observed 
then: 


“*Our past faith in limitless energy and 
unlimited land have produced costly 
problems which become more acute each 
day. We are paying for the priority given 
in the past to new development over reuse 
and rehabilitation. Our cities are auto- 
dependent — they are vulnerable to 
gasoline shortages and contribute to our 
national reliance on imported oil. 


‘*We will have to take a bolder, broader 
approach that is based upon the 
interdependence of cities, suburbs and 
rural areas. We will need consistent, 
predictable policies — not the patchwork 
of the past.”’ 


Mr. Houstoun is an assistant to the HUD 
Secretary. 





City 

Centre 

Middletown, 
Ohio 


by Syd Jamieson 


As they say in Middletown, Ohio, there is 
Times Square in New York, the Loop in 
Chicago, Pittsburgh has its Golden 
Triangle, and Cincinnati has its Fountain 
Square. Every city has a heart, a hub 
around which the city’s entire business 
and social life revolves. 


In Middletown its 48,000 residents call 
the heart of their community ‘‘City 
Centre’’ with its major focal points 
featuring an enclosed mall and civic 
center plaza. 


Located between its larger sister cities of 
Dayton and Cincinnati along Interstate 
Highway 75 in southwest Ohio, 
Middletown for nearly two decades has 
carefully phased its downtown 
redevelopment through continued Federal 
and local funding. 


Since the early 1960’s more than $50 
million has been committed to the City 
Centre with 61 percent of this total 
supported and financed with local and 
private funds. The remaining 39 percent 
in Federal financial assistance has been 
received mainly from the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. 


Although a ‘‘hold harmless’’ city because 
of previous loans and grants under HUD’s 
former urban renewal programs, it has 
been the strong determination and 
continuing support of city officials, 
business, industry, and various 
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community organizations in this All- 
American City which sparked 
development of the City Centre complex. 


Assisted by a professional and competent 
staff in the city’s planning and 
community development department, 
nearly $32 million in local commitments 
has been provided and directed toward 
saving Middletown’s deteriorating and 
blighted business core. 


Faced with obsolescence and ever-in- 
creasing decay within its business district, 
the city adopted a comprehensive master 
plan in 1963. The plan formed the basic 
foundation which centralized 
Middletown’s government, business, 
cultural, recreation, transportation, and 
shopping resources into the very heart of 
the city. 


Now in its final phase the plan has 
witnessed some additions. . . additions 
which have strengthened the City Centre. 
Recent developments include the opening 
early in 1980 for Swallen’s Department 
Store, a key commercial anchor to the 
mall involving 170,000 square feet of 
additional retail area, including creation 
of 150 jobs for low- and moderate-income 
persons. Another development is Trinity 
Project, a five-block area that will be 
redeveloped for high-density residential 
use, while South Main Street, a block from 
the mall, has been designated an historic 
district. 


As City Manager, Dale Helsel foresees 
this final phase ushering in a complete 
renaissance of the inner city: “‘It gives the 
core area good housing and neighborhood 
services which in turn have the desired 
amenities for its residents.’’ 


Today, signs on major thoroughfares 
leading into the city make motorists 
aware of the ‘‘City Centre’ and 
encourage them to visit and shop in the 
ultramodern enclosed mall. These and 
other promotional efforts have been 
carefully designed to offset a large retail 
centre on the outskirts of Middletown. 


Mall Attached to Existing Structures 


Attached to some 20 existing retail and 
office structures, the mall was formed by 
enclosing the intersection of two major 
streets in the heart of the central business 
district. The enclosure was extended 500 
feet in each of four directions and its 
unique design (hailed by some as the first 
of its kind in the country) has already won 
the city national recognition. 


In 1977 the Downtown Research and 
Development Center in New York 
honored the City of Middletown with the 
Center’s Downtown Development Award 
“*as an outstanding demonstration of faith 
in the future of downtown.”’ 


The Columbus HUD Area Office also 
honored Middletown in 1974 and again in 
1978 for outstanding achievement for 
design of the mall and for overall 
achievement and administration of its 
community development block grant 
program. 


The City Centre Mart comprises 23 acres 
of a 150-acre downtown urban renewal 
area known as the City Centre 
Redevelopment Program. Many 
structures on the main street were sound, 
but the majority of the buildings in the 
project were substantially deteriorated or 
obsolete. 


The overall plan called for retaining the 
sound structures as a basis for rebuilding 
the city’s core. Some 80 percent of the 
original buildings on Central Avenue 
were retained and connected to the mall 
canopy structure. The majority of the 
other buildings in the five-block mart area 
were acquired with public funds and 
cleared or rehabilitated by the city. 


Public-Private Venture 


Containing 690,721 square feet of retail 
and office space, the mall (known as the 
Mart) is a joint public-private venture 
with an unusual set of ownership patterns. 
Publicly-owned are the climate-controlled 
enclosed mall concourses and plazas, as 
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BELOW - Before — Central Ave. & 
Broad St. 

looking southeast (Middletown, Ohio) 
RIGHT -— After — Central Ave. & Broad 
St. (mart rotunda) 

looking southeast (Middletown, Ohio) 


are the parking areas which include a 755- 
car multilevel parking deck and surface 
parking for 500 vehicles. Seventeen 
privately-owned store buildings which 
had existed prior to the mall construction, 
were connected to the new mall canopy. 
All remaining frontage of the mall was 
acquired by the city. 


Design of the mall involved the vacation 
and narrowing of street widths from 66 to 
80 feet down to a mall width of 49 feet. 
The vacation process required a complex 
legal procedure involving the voluntary 
cooperation of all 13 of the original 
fronting owners. 


The mall canopy structure was designed 
as a free-standing unit with floor, 
structure, and roof publicly-owned, and 
the sides enclosed by private-merchant 
store front construction. 


The four arms of the mall concourses are 
joined together by an enclosed public 
square which is called the Rotunda. The 
Rotunda has landscaping, seating 
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facilities, and features a large public 
fountain. The fountain can be converted 
into a theatre-in-the-round and is used for 
various public gatherings such as band and 
symphony concerts and various mall 
promotional activities. Last summer an 
innovation was added to the southern arm 
of the mall area —an open market stall 
which became an instant success. 


The public portion of the project was 
financed from a $12 million grant under 
HUD’s former Neighborhood 
Development Program (NDP). This 
amount was matched with local public 
efforts of $5.0 million in street and 
thoroughfare improvements, intersection 
channelization, utility relocation, and 
construction of a $2.6 million parking 
deck. Another $12 million of private 
funds was expended to the project. 


foot office tower as the first major 
building to be located adjacent to the 
mall. 


Even as this good news won further 
support for the project, the city was faced 
with the problem of having neither a 
developer nor a major retail tenant for the 
mall. In spite of this deterrent, merchant 
owners, community leaders, and the city 


Private support for the project was 
evidenced early in the program when 
Cincinnati Gas and Electric Company 
began construction of a 55,000 square 





were committed to the mall’s 
development. 


Recognizing the problem, the City 
Commission authorized the Department - 
of Planning and Community 
Development to work with the merchant 
owners in the design of the mall canopy. 


To show faith that the city would 
complete the project, construction of the 
public portion of the canopy and parking 
deck was started in 1973. Construction of 
new private storefronts and mall 
connecting linkages followed a year later. 


As further support for the merchants, the 

city agreed to finance and build a 750-car 
multilevel parking deck with the first two 
hours offered free to mall customers. 


City Centre Plaza 


Middletown’s innovative City Centre 
Plaza is a civic center built and designed 
with seven civic and community 
buildings surrounding and enclosing the 
area in a triangular-formed plaza. 
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Included in the complex are a city 
building, Federal post office, Senior 
Citizen’s Center, Arts Building, 
Women’s Club Building, United Way, 
and Manchester Inn. A YMCA is 
adjacent to the civic center block. 


A large plaza symbolizing the city’s 
“*town square,”’ is linked with an open 
pedestrian mall which serves as an 
integral part of a downtown pedestrian 
system. The plaza was also developed as 
part of the City Centre Redevelopment 
Project, providing a single-central 
location for the majority of civic- 
governmental activities in Middletown. 
Previously, civic and community services 
were spread throughout the city in several 
locations and in isolated buildings. 


Housing Rehabilitation 


Aside from its accomplishments in 
revitalization of its downtown area, the 
City of Middletown has included 
industrial development to boost its 
economy and encouraged new residential 


LEFT — Before — Central Ave., looking 
westward, Middletown, Ohio 

BELOW — After — Central Ave., 
looking westward, (East mart 
entrance) 


construction along with a concerted effort 
in housing rehabilitation. 


While awaiting funding under the former 
Neighborhood Development Program in 
the months prior to 1970, the city 
surveyed which areas should be selected 
for rehabilitation activities. In the final 
analysis the city set its priority for 
arresting neighborhood decline in two 
specific areas. 


These areas were in the South and Prospect 
neighborhoods of the city which 
comprised predominantly black 
residents whose homes were in the early 
stages of decay and blight. Yet, the study 
concluded, the areas were not beyond 
rehabilitation and due to the low income 
of the residents, city staffers and the 
Commission determined local code 
enforcement was not the solution. 
Agreement was reached, however, that 
through rehabilitation activities it would 
be possible to conserve the housing for 
the low- and moderate-income families 
living in the selected areas. 
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On completion of the initial studies, the 
city’s rehabilitation staff conducted 
inspections, worked with neighborhood 
committees, and provided counseling to 
area residents. 


It was during the latter part of 1970 when 
the first rehabilitation grant was made and 
availability of Section 312 low interest 
rehabilitation loans fostered rapid 
progress in the program through 1975. 
Within this period, over $131,000 in 
Section 312 rehabilitation loans was 
approved in addition to some $498,000 in 
grants. Another $108,000 was expended 
by homeowners on a voluntary basis in 
upgrading their properties. 


Further impetus and acceptance of the 
program were realized with the advent of 
the community development block grant 
program. To date, the city’s residential 
rehabilitation program has experienced a 
total of $464,000 in rehabilitation loans, 
but grants under the program have shown 
a marked increase reaching a total of 
$839,716. In addition to these totals, 
more than $200,000 was recorded for 
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ABOVE - City Centre Mart interior 
BELOW -— City Centre Plaza, Middletown 


housing rehabilitation on a voluntary 
basis. 


New housing for low- and moderate- 
income families also is on the upswing in 
Middletown with recent ongoing 
construction of a 92-unit apartment for 
the elderly financed under HUD’s Section 
202 direct loan program by National 
Church Residences. 


The Butler Metropolitan Housing 
Authority, through a cooperative 
agreement with the City of Middletown, 
has also constructed and is managing 
some 526 units of low-rent public 
housing. 


Of particular interest in the city’s housing 
efforts, is recent approval of the city 
under Ohio law as a “‘public housing 
agency’’ to undertake development of 75 
units of low- and moderate-income 
housing under the Section 8 existing 
housing program. 


Although Middletown, like other cities of 
comparable size, has not weathered all of 
its problems, it had the foresight more 
than 20 years ago to take stock of its city 
and to develop long-range planning and 
careful phasing of redevelopment in the 
inner city. This factor alone has offset 
possible crippling effects of a 
deteriorating business core which could 
have spawned a ‘‘dying city’’ beset by a 
multitude of economic problems. 


The faith and determination of local 
officials, the business interests, local 
industry, and community organizations, 
have won major milestones in keeping 
alive Middletown’s ‘‘Renaissance.”’ 


And yet, the community has not forgotten 
its neighborhoods. . . nor its people, and 
is still contributing its public and private 
resources in conjunction with Federal 
financial assistance to make Middletown 
a better place to work and live. 


Mr. Jamieson is Public Information 
Officer in the Ohio Area Office of HUD. 
His article appeared in the August 1979 
issue of Ohio Cities and Villages. 





rn Departments and the staffs of public 
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ae groups will use this $8.6 million to attract 
funds from the public and private sectors, leveraging 
: 5.3 million of additional funds for revitalization 
8 The deadline for the second round of applications was 
ly 15. 


wo recent Sppointments to the position of HUD Area 
Manager were made. Richard John France is Area Office 
| Manager of HUD’s Milwaukee Area Office while John Joseph 
‘Tuite manages the Los Angeles Area Office. 


| Hotel Westward Ho in Phoenix, Arizona is becoming a 290- 
unit home for persons 62 years or older or handicapped. At 

_ least 30 percent of the renters will be low-income families. The 
~ facility will include a cooperative supermarket, bus service and 
_ entertainment. 
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lawsuit oil — institutions ‘the Center and the 
National Committee Against Discrimination i in Housing. 


Since then, the Center has ‘ ‘monitored, prodded, and consulted’* 
with the agencies to assure full implementation of the settlement. 
The agencies thus far have developed and tested systems for 
collecting and analyzing data from lending institutions, including 
the race and sex of mortgage applicants, to identify patterns of 
possible discrimination, which can then be investigated in depth 
by agency bank examiners specially trained for the purpose. For 
the first time, each agency has a civil rights staff in its 
Washington and regionai offices, and each has expanded and 
improved its civil rights training and instructional manuals for 
examiners. 


The Center testified on the agencies’ fair lending enforcer.ent 
programs at oversight hearings held in December by the Senate 
Committee on Banking, Housiag and Urban Affairs. The 
Committee’s staff consulted the Center in preparation for these 
hearings. The Center also submitted extensive comments to HUD 
on alleged discriminatory aspects of the Federal Housing 
Administration’s mortgage insurance underwriting and appraisal 
guidelines, which exert a major influence on the practices of 
private mortgage lenders. 


HUD’s award of $47 million to 44 small cities (populations 
under 50,000) will help build their tax bases, create new jobs 
and revitalize their commercial areas. HUD’s $47,273,000 
investment is backed by $339,736,000 in private investment, and 
will enable 44 joint public/private development projects to get 
underway. The projects will create 7,918 new permanent jobs in 
the private sector, retain 2,744 others, and open 3,756 
construction jobs. 


Westward Ho Hotel, Phoenix, Ariz. 
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Working for the 
‘Other Side’ 


Some people say that business and 
government relations are worse than they 
used to be. Such generalized statements 
are usually in error. One program is 
achieving success, however, in 
strengthening ties between the public and 
private sector. 


The President’s Exchange Program offers 
a selected group of middle-level managers 
an opportunity to work one year for ‘‘the 
other side.’’ More than 500 men and 
women have participated in this program. 
Some 375 middle managers from 200 
corporations and 175 middle echelon 
Federal civil workers have participated 
since it began in 1971. 


The exchange executives from the private 
sector come to Washington for a year and 
are assigned positions within the various 
Federal agencies to work on such issues as 
energy, housing, environmental policy, 
transportation, trade and economic policy. 
The Federal sector middle managers are 
placed with a variety of companies 
throughout the United States to do 
strategic planning, information 
management, housing development, 
personnel management and consumer 
liaison. These exchanges give government 
workers insight into some of the 
constraints faced by corporations 
(including regulatory impact) and offer 
private executive experience in the 
political and social encounters of 
government. 


Thomas A. Murphy, Chairman of General 
Motors and the Business Roundtable said 
recently thatthe ‘*. . . . exchange of work 
(in the Executive Exchange Program) is a 
valuable tool in helping business and 
government understand the other’s 
problems and needs, so we can work 
together to build a strong and vibrant 
economy.”’ 


Challenge! 


Hugh Allen, a participant from HUD in 
this year’s program, says, ‘“‘My work at 
the National Corporation for Housing 
Partnerships involves me in all aspects of 
housing development which has 
broadened my working knowledge and 
skills and will be most useful to me and the 
Department when I return to HUD.”’ 


Choosing Participants 


Any Federal agency or company that 
wants to take part in the exchange program 
can nominate one or more outstanding 
mid-career employees who have strong 
potential for advancement. Within HUD, 
candidates are identified, screened and 
nominated from each Office of Executive 
Resources Board whose members include 
assistant secretaries and other senior staff. 
The Board makes its recommendations for 
nominees to the Secretary of HUD, who 
makes final nominations to the President’s 
Commission for Executive Exchange. 
These candidates go through an extensive 
interview and screening process by 
Commission’s staff, former program 
participants and executives from the 
business and government. 


Some companies such as General Electric, 
IBM, Xerox and International Paper have 
been continually active in the program, 
accepting or sending executives each year. 
Other companies are recruited by the 
Commission’s staff. 


Each participant is paid his regular salary 
by the host company or Federal agency. 
The temporary also pays travel and per 
diem expenses for educational activities 
that supplement the work assignments 
during the year. 


HUD Participants 


HUD has three exchange executives that 
are in this year’s 1979-80 program: Hugh 
Allen, Acting Deputy Director of the 
Urban Homesteading Division in 
Community Planning and Development 
has an exchange assignment at the 
National Corporation for Housing 
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Partnerships as an assistant to the 
executive Vice President for Multifamily 
Development. The NCHP is a private 
company that provides joint venture and 
equity capital to partnerships that it forms 
with developers, builders, and nonprofit 
and community organizations at the local 
level. These ventures involve construction 


Ann Lawhead, Sandra Woods and Hugh 
Allen were interviewed for this article. 





and development of multifamily rental and 
single-family sales housing. 


Ann Lawhead, Branch Chief, Office of 
Interstate Land Sales Registration is a 
Senior Project Specialist for staff and 
operational functions at J.I. Case, a 
subsidiary of TENNECO. The company 
makes construction, excavation and 
mining equipment and tractors. As an 
international company with plants in the 
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U.S., France, England, Brazil, Spain, 
West Germany and Australia, Case has 
28,000 employees and $2.4 billion annual 
sales income. 


Sandra Woods, Region VIII (Denver) 
Director for Fair Housing and Equal 
Opportunity, is at the Adolph Coors 
Company where she is assigned to the 
Brewery’s special task force for strategic 
planning and is responsible for 
environmental clearance for new plant 
expansion. Woods says, ‘Being involved 
in the long range planning process for a 
business is a unique opportunity to view a 
company in its entirety: marketing, 
financial structure, operations and 
production and new plant construction.”’ 


Continuing Education 


In addition to working in the opposite 
sector for one year, the Executive 


Exchange Program provides an 
educational program which evokes 
enthusiastic praise from all the 
participants. 


The private sector executives stationed in 
Washington, have breakfast, lunch or 
afternoon meetings every month with 
Cabinet members, Senate and House 
members, editors and journalists, 
executive directors of trade associations 
and lobbyists. These meetings provide a 
unique insight into the myriad aspects of 
governmental decisionmaking processes. 


A week at Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce provides public sector 
employees with a similiar educational 
experience. ‘“We had a superb five days at 
Wharton working with faculty members in 
problem solving exercises, discussions 
and seminars on the subject of ‘Constraints 
on the Corporation’ ,’’ remarked 
Lawhead. ‘This year is the second time 
that the Program has brought the Federal 
sector participants to the University of 
Pennsylvania for an opportunity to explore 
public policy and its impact on the 
corporation.”’ 


The high point of the educational program 
was a ten-day seminar in Western Europe 
in February of this year for all participants. 
There, they met and talked with 
government and business leaders, foreign 
ministers, NATO officers, Common 
Market spokesmen and officials from 
companies such as Renault, the 
Commerzbank and representatives for 
U.S. companies with major European 
operations. This was an exciting 
opportunity to question and discuss issues 
with so many important European 
decisonmakers,”’ said Allen. 


The purpose of the seminar was to provide 
participants with current information on 
the political and economic conditions 
which contribute to the stability and 
security of the U.S.’s western European 
allies. It prepares them to evaluate 
international conditions which will 
influence many of the decisions of their 
sponsoring organizations. 


Program Benefits 


Jerome K. Green, President and Chief 
Executive Officer of the J.I. Case 
Company which participates as a host as 
well as a sponsor of Executive said, ““We 
at Case are pleased with our experience 
with this program. We feel that the 
company has benefited both from the 
contributions of the Federal executives 
who have worked with us as well as from 
the new insights obtained from Case 
executives who have worked in the 
government under the Executive 
Exchange Program.”” 


Lawhead, Allen and Woods have 
generally been impressed by their private 
employment experience. They believe that 
they have learned a lot about the private 
sector decisionmaking process and are 
much more sensitive to the constraints that 
impact upon the business community. 
They also appreciate the opportunity this 
year has given them to broaden their career 
development and look forward to making a 
more effective contribution to HUD upon 
their return. 





by Syd Jamieson 
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‘*Of all the physical disabilities,” wrote 
Catholic University psychologist Hans 
Furth, ‘‘deafness is the only one that 


makes its members part of a natural 
community. Other handicapped may feel 
a solidarity because of their problems, but 
they do not form a distinct subculture in 
society.”’ 


In Westerville, Ohio, a prototype planned 
community by and for the deaf, the deaf- 
blind and the deaf-multihandicapped, has 
completed its planned first phase of 
construction and may well serve as a 
shining beacon of hope to other 
organizations and the 11 million hearing 
impaired across the Nation. 


Sponsored by the Ohio School for the 
Deaf Alumni Association, ‘“The Voyage 
by the Deaf’’ project known as Columbus 
Colony, consists of a 106-unit apartment 
for independent living and 100-bed 
nursing home and care facility. Both 
buildings were opened in the fall of 1979 
and according to Dr. James T. Flood, the 
association’s public relations director, 
““no comparable facility especially 
adapted to the unique needs of the deaf 
exists in America and only three other 
large-scale housing developments are 
known in all of North America.”’ 


TOP — High-rise for the elderly (left) and 
nursing home complex of Columbus 
Colony. BELOW — Dr. Flood talks with 
tourist Dawne Huff. 





The $2.2 million nursing home and $4 
million elderly apartment complex were 
financed under HUD-FHA’s Section 232 
and 202 programs. Aside from the direct 
loan program for elderly housing, Section 
8 housing assistance payments are also 
provided eligible residents. Further 
assistance in planning the project came 
from a $250,000 grant by the U.S. 
Commission on Aging. 


Ten years in planning, Columbus Colony 
is already receiving national recognition 
for development of facilities and services 
fully adaptable to the special needs of 
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LEFT — Each unit in the senior citizens 
complex has a balcony. 

BELOW — Columbus Colony residents 
enjoy lunch in the dining room. 
BOTTOM — Lobby of nursing home at 
Columbus Colony. 
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Instructor is all smiles during arts and 
craft class for residents of nursing home. 


OPPOSITE — Resi: .' ts gather in lobby of 
elderly housing apartment building at 
Columbus Colony. 


hearing impaired persons. Designed by 
architects George J. Kontogiannis and 
Associates with initial financing arranged 
through Galbreath Mortgage Co. , both of 
Columbus, Phases II and III of the 
development plan call for successive 
additions of facilities and services, 
including a community center and chapel, 
an opportunity house, research center, 
numerous housing options, and feasibility 
of commercial shops. 


While the initial phase of the 140-acre 
totally planned community emphasized 
facilities and services for elderly deaf 
persons, additional phases are planned to 
meet the researched needs of hearing 
impaired persons of other ages. Although 
financing for Phase I has come mainly 


from HUD and the U. 5. ‘Cieigan ed: 
Aging, it is anticipated that the second 
and third stages of development Will be 
financed through Private contributions. 


Columbus Colony offers the dea ie 
community of peers’” > with whom all may 
communicate, says Dr. Flood, who is 
quick to point out that the nursing home 
and elderly housing complement each 
other. The likeable white-haired public 


affairs director is himself deaf and a 


veteran of 47 years of teaching. He serves 
as spokesman for the project and applauds 
steps taken by the Ohio Office and the 
U.S. Commission on Aging in working 
with the association — reviewing and 
processing funding applications. 

An initial little White House conference 
held in Columbus in 1971 helped get the 
project started. Flood recalls. “‘It took 
time and patience”’ to turn its 
recommendations into the brick and 
mortar stage. 


“*Everything we have done here is new. 
There is a lot of trial and error. When they 
put the word ‘problem’ in the dictionary, 
it was probably Columbus Colony they 
had in mind,’’ he added. 


Buildings Serve as Prototypes 


In outlining long-range plans and goals 
for the project, the initial phase in the 
total development was to concurrently 
plan, design, and build the elderly 
housing and skilled-care nursing home. 
These two buildings would serve as 
prototypes for similar projects on a 
national basis and provide a laboratory for 
design of the systems and aid needed to 
help the deaf live more active and 
independent lives. 


With completion of the nursing home, a 
detailed research effort has begun which 
will document the extent, type and 
character of existing facilities of all types 
which specifically enhanced the quality of 
life of the deaf or hearing-impaired. From 
this effort, a pattern is developing which 
emphasizes how little the hearing 





community appreciated or understood the 
problems and needs of the deaf and how 
little public esteem the deaf have, due to 
their inability to communicate. 


The research further noted, for later use, 
measures which were successful in 
existing projects for the hearing and 
would help generate new horizons and 
independence so vital for the deaf to 
participate more fully in daily contacts in 
community life. 


This sense of independence is reinforced 
by physical design features incorporated 
in the projects. . . design features which 
relied on the deaf person’s senses of 
touch, smell, or sight to assure better 
understanding of society as it is today and 
to promote greater participation of the 
residents in the life of neighboring 
communities and the hearing world. 
Project sponsors also became aware of the 
importance of finding staff personnel who 
were qualified to do their jobs while being 
sensitive to the specific needs and 
problems of the deaf. 


The input to the program placed emphasis 
on staff supervision and nonverbal 
communication — visual rather than 
verbal communication among patients — 
and recognition of the heightened visual 
sensitivity to color and texture by the 
deaf. Also to be considered in planning 
for those with hearing impairments were 
special life safety and fire protection 
systems — systems which would be 
designed and installed to visually warn 
the deaf of trouble or danger. 


Central Nurses’ Station 


The need for staff supervisory control led 
to development of a central nurses’ 
station which includes three small 
monitoring television units beamed to 
three patient wings. Located adjacent to 

| the central station are patient lounges. 

| The close proximity of the lounge allows 
| for casual, continuous supervision by the 
| staff on duty. 


Another design feature is the availability 
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of semiprivate areas in solariums which 
patients may visit alone or use in meeting 
visitors or their families. Installation of 
television cameras and monitors in the 
solariums allows for the remote location 
and semi-private atmosphere desired, 
while permitting visual supervision 
through the monitor located in the nurses’ 
station. 


Each wing in the nursing home has a 
different color scheme, both at the wing 
entrance and at the door of each resident’s 
room. 


Angled-Room Design for Visual 
Communication 


The angled-room design in the nursing 
home permits across-the-room visual 
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communication between deaf patients as 
opposed to the more common side-by- 
side bed arrangements. With the beds 
facing each other, patients can more 
easily communicate through lip reading 
and sign language. 

Flashing Lights 

Perhaps the most significant features 
designed specially for the deaf were 
modifications in the visual 
communication and alarm signaling 
systems. As a local newspaper reporter 
noted in a story on Columbus Colony: 
“*Soon residents will wake up in the 
morning to powerful flashing strobe 
lights; and for those who find such lights 
a bit too dazzling, there will be the option 





of waking to a gently vibrating bed. 
Lights also will be used to announce the 
arrival of guests at the door. For sightless 
residents, a waft of cool air from an 
electric fan will signal the arrival of a 
visitor. 


‘*Telephones ringing in the apartment 
complex are announced by flashing lights 
attached to teletype printers. Residents 
will be able to send and receive printed 
telephone messages through the regular 
phone lines from across the country.’’ 


A central control panel at the nurses’ 
station shows when a patient’s call has 
been made and serves to alert staff as to 
which room is registering a problem. 


Some of the residents are blind as well as 
deaf and to assist them in using the 
elevators in the lobby of the apartment 
complex, braille lettering has been 
installed beside each elevator floor 
button. 


School for the Deaf 


The Ohio School for the Deaf Alumni 
Association is a voluntary, nonprofit 
organization founded in 1870 and 
chartered by the State of Ohio in 1895. Its 
active membership is composed of former 
students and graduates of the Ohio School 
for the Deaf. Its Board of Governors is 
elected from this membership. 


In 1892, the Association held a meeting 
and began efforts to fund the 
establishment of a home for the aged 
deaf. Then Ohio Governor, and later 
President of the United States, William 
McKinley, attended this meeting and 
made a personal contribution. 


In 1895, the Association was able to 
acquire the Central Presbyterian College 
in the northeast corner of Franklin 
County, near Westerville, Ohio. After a 
year of repair and renovation, the Ohio 
Home for the Aged and Infirm Deaf 
opened its doors on December 12, 1896, 
and welcomed its first resident. 


Over the next quarter-century, the 
Association purchased more than 140 
acres, creating a farm which for many 
years enabled the Home to become nearly 
self-sufficient. Since then the Home has 
periodically added facilities: a new men’s 
dorm in 1922, a 29-bed rest home in 
1958, and ten independent-living cottages 
were completed in 1976. 


The funds necessary for this growth came 
from the deaf and their friends. 
According to the Association, ‘‘these 
century-long efforts are not duplicated 
elsewhere in the country and are a matter 
of pride among the deaf of Ohio.”’ 


Long-range plans recommended by the 
Select Committee which was instrumental 


in the development of Columbus Colony, 
includes space for outdoor recreation, 
nature walks through nearby wooded 
areas, shelter house and picnic areas. 


In its concluding statement the Select 
Committee commented: ‘‘Innovations 
and experimental features should be 
evident everywhere to make the Center 
(Columbus Colony) so uniquely adapted 
for its purpose that it will become the 
prototype for other such centers for the 
deaf in every State of the Nation. 


Such dreams were realized when the 
Association broke ground for ‘*Voyage 
by the Deaf’’ and Columbus Colony on 
October 20, 1977 — these first two 
buildings were completed and occupied 
two years later. They are both full to 
capacity. 


Over the past 84 years the Alumni of the 
Ohio School for the Deaf have served its 
dedicated purpose well. . . changing 
problems and times have not deterred its 
dedication to the deaf, the deaf-blind and 
the deaf-multihandicapped. 


The Voyage by the Deaf in its new 
surroundings and innovations is already 
attracting national attention. From this 
prototype, the rest of the Nation’s deaf 
may find a new visually oriented 
communication environment and 
independent living in our society. 





ABOVE — Nurses’ station is hub of 
activity. 

RIGHT — Landscaped patio area 
offers pleasing outdoor setting for 
residents. 


Mr. Jamieson is Information Specialist 
and Special Assistant to the Area 
Manager, Columbus Area Office, HUD. 


**Deafness is a misfortune because it 
severs the most vital stimulus, the sound 
of the human voice that brings language, 
sets thoughts astir and helps win the 
intellectual company of man. It is not the 
stillness that soothes the weary senses, it 
is the inhuman silence not to be broken by 
a word of greeting, or the song of the 
bird, or the sigh of the breeze. It is a 
silence which isolates cruelly, 
completely.”’ 


— Helen Keller 
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Investment 
Strategy Works in 
St. Paul 


Orlo Otteson 


Using an experimental negotiating process 
called the ‘‘Negotiated Investment 
Strategy’’ (NIS), Federal, State and local 
officials recently reached agreements that 
will pump more than $40 million into 
development projects in downtown St. 
Paul. The financial package was put 
together in 5 months, and the 18 
participants in the talks have shown that 
the give-and-take usually associated with 
labor negotiations can help alleviate the 
competition and poor coordination among 
government agencies that have long 


confounded urban planners. The 
agreement could set the direction for 
Federal investment in St. Paul over the 
next several years, allowing both local 
officials and private interests to plan with 
greater certainty. 


Under NIS, the old rules, the hunting for 
grants, the applying for various funds 
under different programs, and the 
“‘tailoring”’ of needs to fit into available 
programs go out the window. Instead, the 
city assesses its strengths and needs, 
presents its objectives, describes the 
contributions it can make, and outlines the 
kind and degree of assistance it requires. 
Then, through intensive negotiations with 
State and Federal officials and 
representatives from the private sector, 
signed agreements are reached about 
commitments to major development and 
redevelopment projects in the city. 


The NIS approach attempts to view public 
and private resources as investments, thus 
shifting the thinking about policy away 
from a narrow, categorical approach and 
toward a collaborative, problem-solving 
approach. The process does not require 
new urban programs or the reorganization 
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of the Federal system. Rather, it calls on 
the capability of government entities and 
the private sector to develop a comprehen- 
sive local investment strategy that seeks to 
apply Federal resources — programs, 
grants, the waiver and modification of 
regulations, expertise, etc. — to an overall 
urban development effort that also 
includes local, State, and private-sector 
contributions and involvement. Under 
NIS, urban centers are viewed as capital 
assets, and government policies and 
programs are targeted in a way that 
attempts to achieve a maximum return on 
the total investment. 


That is the NIS concept, briefly stated. 
What has it done for St. Paul? A number of 
important things. The preparation for the 
negotiations — the city’s assessment of its 
strengths and needs — has caused city 
officials to take even a sharper look at the 
city’s priorities and objectives. And the 
negotiation process itself, because it 
demands so much specializing in terms of 
commitment (Who? What? How much? 
When?), has made the city more effective 
in its dealing with the private sector. The 
negotiating experience has, in some ways, 
prompted the city government to conduct 
its business more along the lines of the 
private sector, (i.e. ‘‘If you do this, we’ll 
do that ’’); and the increased private- 
sector confidence in city government has 
consequently yielded greater investment. 


In addition, the linkages between city and 
Federal officials — the vertical 
relationships — have also been 
strengthened. But the horizontal 
intergovernmental relationships have also 
been strengthened. Federal officials have 
learned some particulars about the 
operation of other Federal agencies that 
might otherwise not have come to their 
attention (the same is true for State 
officials); and all this has worked to the 
advantage of St. Paul. 


Further, the coming together of all the 
involved parties at one time has promoted 
interaction among agencies and has 


allowed all parties to look at the total needs 
of the city — and to see how the various 
programs mesh. The approach also 
permitted negotiators to quickly work 
through problems that otherwise would 
have taken months of correspondence to 
resolve. The result? A better pattern of 
investment more quickly achieved and a 
broader view by everyone of the correct 
Stategies —short- and long-term — to 
pursue. 


Why Did NIS Work in St. Paul? 


A second question. Why did it work in St. 
Paul? St. Paul, with its effective and 
experienced city government and strong 
political leadership, prepared itself well to 
enter into the negotiations. Meticulous 
staff work and the preparation of a 
soundly-conceived, descriptive set of 
proposals, consistent with the city’s 
needs, facilitated the early stages of the 
negotiations — the ‘‘elaboration’”’ stages. 
The ability to effectively exchange 
information is central to the success of the 


OPPOSITE — Town Square, a complex 
of twin towers, a luxury hotel and a 
retail center and park, is expected to 
boost St. Paul’ s retail industry. 
BELOW -— Looking at the City’s 
harbor. 
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negotiations at all stages, but it is — Does the city have the leadership, 

especially important during the early motivation, and ability to prepare for and 

stages. effectively work toward the objectives of 
= fk the investment strategy? 

In addition, St. Paul city government — Does the city have the potential for 

possesses good linkages and a sound significant private-sector involvement? 

relationship with its private sector — a — Does the city have the assurance of 

business community that is both = participation by officials at all levels of 

progressive and civic-minded. The city government? 

and the private sector have a relationship —__ Foes the city have the kind of problems 

of trust and mutual confidence that has and needs that do not present 

assisted the city in securing commitments —_jnsurmountable obstacles? 


to the NIS projects. — Does the city have the willingness and 


The presence of an effective mediator — in ability to successfully negonate the 

this case former U.S. Department of Labor demands made by other parties? 
Secretary William Usery — contributed to [If the answer to these and other questions 
the success of St. Paul’s efforts; andthe _ ig ‘“yes,’’ the NIS approach should be 
role of the mediator is crucial. The role considered. 

requires a disinterested individual who is 
more concerned about the process than PP 
about the substance of the spate but There ae ects of St. 
who, at the same time, has the respect of P aul’s experience that can be 

the other parties and is committed to the duplicated and other aspects that 
success of the negotiations. Aneffective are more difficult to implement. 
mediator controls the dynamics of the But each city’s model would 
process, enforcing deadlines and at all necessarily take a different form, 
times adhering to the NIS concept. the given the unique character and 


mediator must place the concept above the needs of different region sand 
specific self-interests of the participants, rhqn centers.” 


and the role of an effective mediator 
cannot be overstated. 
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NIS can be used in two basic ways: 1) A 
The city placed a high priority on city can negotiate a definition of the 
achieving success in the negotiations. The essential problems and then, through 
members of the negotiating team were negotiations, determine specific subjects 
carefully selected, and a respected outside that it wishes to address (housing, 
consultant, Ronnie Brooks, was brought __ transportation, etc.). Or, 2) a city can 
in to coordinate the process from the present a specific project or set of projects 
beginning. The knowledge that the that it wishes to complete and then, 
program was an experiment and the understanding that its initial objectives 
ensuing attention from the media will probably be modified, negotiate the 
undoubtedly increased the pressure to degree and kind of assistance it requires to 
succeed. complete the project, bringing in along the 

way individuals and agencies who can 
Can NES Work Elsewhere? contribute to the project’s success — or 
The final question then, is can NIS who can thwart it. 
succeed in other cities? It may be too early 
to tell, but St. Paul’s success should 
provide encouragement to other cities 
considering an NIS program. These cities 
need to consider a number of variables: 





In each case, however, the same general 
conceptual approach is employed: 
expenditures of time and money — public 
and private — are viewed as investments, 
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OPPOSITE — The McColl Building 
will anchor the Block 40 development 
in St. Paul’ s Lowertown. LEFT & 
BELOW — A workman prepares the 
fountain in Town Square Park. The 
park was partially funded by a NIS 
Experiment Grant. 


and the actors ‘‘negotiate’’ in order to 
maximize the social and economic returns 
on those investments. 


In summary, the negotiated investments 
approach seeks through a formal 
bargaining process to organize and direct 
public and private resources toward 
specific, jointly-defined urban objectives. 
It is designed to address major deficiencies 
in the present intergovernmental system, 
and it attempts to view public 
commitments of time and money as 
investments in the local community — 
investments that have a return beyond 
those directly received by the program 
recipients. NIS seeks to coordinate the 
policies and programs of all levels of 
government, and it emphasizes the 
necessity of private-sector participation in 
local decisionmaking. The process allows 
Federal agencies to address specific, local 
problems, while allowing for citizen 
participation in the determination of local 
needs. It provides an opportunity to tap 
private resources and to effectively 
arbitrate the demands of various groups. It 
is anew approach to resolving urban 
problems, and it should be carefully 
considered. 


Mr. Otteson is Research Coordinator, 
Department of Planning and Economic 
Development, City of St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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| ERR 0) 8 RE RR ORR Sa em mma cam ae apne BAR CH, 
Residential Design 
_and Behavior 


| by John K. Boal 


In March of 1979 a HUD grant provided 
for the publication and dissemination of 
the results of a study performed by the 
Housing Research and Development 
Program of the University of Illinois. 
Authors Francescato, Weideman, 
Anderson and Chenoweth identified the 
focus of their study as the concept of 
residents’ satisfaction with their living 
environment. The reasoning for this focus 
was elaborated on in the study, but can be 
summarized as follows: 


1) Historically, the point of view of the 
residents has not been sufficiently 
stressed, either in research or in the 
formulation and evaluation of policy; 

2) a number of undesirable social and 
operational consequences of ignoring the 
residents’ points of view have become 
apparent; and 

3) assessing resident satisfaction is one of 
the few objective methods of measuring 
how well that easily expressed goal of ‘‘a 
decent home and suitable environment’’ is 
being met. 


Post Occupancy Evaluation 


This study can be classified within the 
general category of studies known as Post 
Occupancy Evaluations (POE’s). POE’s 
are multidisciplinary efforts which note 
the relationships between human behavior 
and the built environment. This is, of 
course, not to say that the environmental 


impacts are the only, or even most 
dominant factors affecting human 
behavior. 


It is impossible to discount the impact of 
childhood experiences, individual 
personality traits and other social/ 
psychological issues. But as the evidence 
has accumulated in recent years through 
the use of POE’s, it has become more 
apparent that at least some aspects of the 
built environment do in fact have an 
impact on the behavior of those people 
using that environment. 


The real essence of this study may not be 
what it contains, but rather what it 
represents. This study is an example of 
‘*high housing quality”’ or of ‘‘low 
housing quality’’ without having to 
describe what that means. The study 
described here, as well as a number of 
other more or less related studies, are 
examples of methods of describing 
housing quality in terms of how well the 
needs of the residents of that housing are 
being met. Systematic assessments of 
satisfaction has made it possible to 
measure environmental quality as it relates 
to residents’ needs. The implications to 
HUD of the existence of this capability are 
profound. 


Benefits of Study 


A systematic evaluation program linking 
resident satisfaction with design and 
management factors of HUD-assisted and 
insured housing developments could offer: 
1) A long-range, updated system for 
determining resident satisfaction with 
selected design and management factors. 
2) A systematic method for providing 
resident input into design and management 
decisionmaking. 

3) At least the beginning of an effort to 
place emphasis on quality rather than 
quantity. 


Through the use of studies such as this 
one, there is a great deal of information 
being generated which is clarifying the 
man/environment relationship. HUD is a 


major contributor to this effort. 
Unfortunately, it appears as if that 
information is not being used where it 
would be most effective in the area offices 
where most project reviews for 
compliance and technical assistance 
originate. 


Barriers Seen 


Some of the causes for this incomplete link 
are a general suspicion of evaluation 
efforts in general, the inability of quality 
of life issues to fit the quantity-oriented 
performance monitoring system, agency 
priorities emphasizing the quantity issues, 
and the absence of a demonstration 
program illustrating how qualitative man/ 
environment relationship information can 
be utilized within the HUD framework, or, 
more specifically, how it can be generated 
by and utilized in that framework. Since 
outside contractors perform evaluation for 
HUD, the all-important issues of 
identifying current priorities within the 
agency and packaging the results so they 
are usable in the HUD processing 
framework are not normally dealt with. 


The methods and approaches of this study 
and others are adaptable for use within 
HUD to allow the agency to have a reliable 
tool with which to evaluate and improve 
upon the quality of life issues. Those 
issues, unfortunately, have not received 
much emphasis up to this point due to the 
lack of reliable methods of inquiry. 


Mr. Boal is in the Office of Community 
Planning and Development, Indianapolis 
Area Ofice, HUD 
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Measurements of Man/Environment Relationships 


Group size and territoriality — The smaller the size of the living group, the greater the 
possibility that each member will readily recognize other members and thus be able to 
recognize strangers. Clearly defining a group territory by providing physical cues will 
help that group establish its territory. This would increase the security of that group. 


If there is to be housing for a large number of small groups of students in a high density 
situation, then clearly defined areas in a cluster arrangement should be provided. Each 
cluster should have at least one entrance for the exclusive use of that cluster’s residents. 


Occupancy mix — Satisfaction is heavily dependent on freedom of choice. Many 
students would prefer to live in single rooms if there were the opportunity. 


If high density student housing is to be designed, then a mix of occupancy types should 
be provided, with an emphasis on single rooms. 


House/porch/street — The literature indicates that an important aspect of man’s social 
interaction is that he be given the ability to control the amount of interaction he has with 
others. The concept is of paramount importance in the dwelling where a lot of time is 
spent. This study found that students are very aware of this need and feel that it is very 
important in residence halls. 


If student rooms open onto a public pathway, then some type of transition space should 
be provided so that residents can control their social interaction. This concept also 
applies to the relationship between building and site. 


Public to private — An important factor in the security of a structure is the signals it sends 
to people concerning when its territory ends and the public domain begins. Oscar 
Newman suggested a well-defined hierarchy of spaces ranging from public to private as 
an effective method for promoting security. 


If there are exterior areas around these clusters of housing where there will be any type of 
public use, then the area immediately surrounding the cluster should be provided with a 
well-defined transition from public to private. There should be visual access to all 
exterior areas from the interior. 
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